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attention to the laws and elements of aesthetic
communication.
For there is a slow aesthetic education of the civil-
ised peoples, even through the fluctuations of literary
fashion which seem to deny it; and the history of
Shakespeare criticism is part of the proof. We can
see how, in an age in which the dissolute versifica-
tion and dramatics of Fletcher had carried the favour
of an unstabilised generation, and then won favour
by reaction for the mode of rhymed drama, Dryden
recovered in part the perception of the higher facul-
ties of the greater performer. Neither on the part of
Dryden, indeed, nor throughout the eighteenth cen-
tury, was there any demonstrated recovery of the
knowledge of rightness and greatness in dramatic
blank verse, Milton's example having no educative
power on the dramatic side. Thus it was possible
for Coleridge at his outset to see no rhythmic
differentiation between Shakespeare and the Fletcher-
Massinger order of versers. But there were per-
cipients all along, though they did not work on the
problem.
And when Coleridge, in his undisciplined and auto-
suggestive fashion, reached his maturity, he could
see, and in part show, how dramatic excellence im-
plies not only mastery of the medium, but a moral
sanity as deep and true as the primary vision of human
character. Only his unavoidable ignorance of the
amount of non-Shakespearean matter in the Folio
hampered the recognition and deflected his reasoning.
But he had sufficiently seen that a great vision of life